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For “The Friend.” 
Colonial Adventures and Experiences. 
(Continued from page 242.) 

“After a tedious voyage of about three 
Weeks, we at last arrived at Port Denison, 
pmetimes called indifferently Bowen. It pos- 
bosses One of the finest natural harbors that I 
ver saw. It is perfectly circular and land- 
icked, and entered by a very narrow chan- 
el. There is depth of water for ships of large 
nnage. A jetty was being built out into it. 
_“T found Port Denison resembling Brisbane 
/. many respects, only thatit was not so large, 
fod that the houses were more primitive. But 
“man cannot be expected to see a town in 
#8 best auspices, who is set ashore in it with 
‘nly seven shillings in his pocket, with a very 
ibanty supply of clothes, and without a hat. 
such was exactly my present state. I looked 
fut for a boarding-house, where I could at 
least stay cheaply for a day or two, and I was 
lndebted to the generosity of one of my ship- 
jaates for an old hat which he did not care to 
wear any longer. The boarding-house which 
selected was kept by a German. 

. “T rested that night, and next day went 
found to all the stores, asking for work and 
setting forth my capabilities, but I met with 
no success. While I was in Brisbane I had 
seen little, if anything, of the working men, 
nd had no expectation that I should be ever 
riven to associate with them. Now I was 
brought suddenly to their level, and I was as- 
sonished to find what an intelligent and com- 
2 anionable set of men they were for the most 
wart. As far as I have been able to judge, 
: hey are far above the ordinary level. There 
is a total absence of that crawling deference 
ito those who happen to have money in their 
pockets and good clothes on their back, which 
may often be found in those of England and 
Ireland. Here I found realized much that I 
had before been accustomed to consider high- 
flown and nonsensical: I could now under- 
stand the true meaning of the nobility of 
labor. When I say that the working men of 
Queensland are, as a body, far superior, both 
in their mental and physical capacity, to the 
same class in England, I am saying very little. 
A sense of independence conduces to the one 
japeriority, and better food to the other. But 
desides this there is a leaven of education and 
nformation pervading the whole class, which 
very remarkable. Books and newspapers 


are eagerly sought after and read by most of 
them, whatever their employment. This is 
more remarkable when you get further into 
the bush than it is in the towns. This proves 
that the new emigrants who are now being 
sent out to the colony are far inferior to the 
first settlers. These latter have most of them 
received a certain amount of education, some 
of them a very good one. These men, by 
constantly mixing and rubbing together, com- 
municate their ideas to one another, and a 
taste for information is thus created. But 
the worst of it is, from the first to the last, 
they all drink. 

“ After remaining three or four days at the 
boarding-house, I heard that a number of men 
were required to work at the beginning of the 
new telegraph line. I called on the superin- 
tendent who had the engaging of the men, 
and was told that they were not in the habit 
of employing ‘new hands,’ but that 1 might 
see what I could do. Accordingly, the next 
day I rolled up my blankets, and started to 
walk seven miles to the camp, which had just 
been formed. The road (which was ancle 
deep in mud) lay for part of the way along 
the edge of the sands, and then through a 
piece of forest, and across a vast treeless 
swamp, on the other side of which lay the 
place of my destination. This telegraph line 
was to be taken along the coast southwards 
to Rockhampton. ‘The only beginning that 
had yet been made was the cutting down of 
a few trees. I reached the camp just before 
sundown, and in time to join the men at sup- 
per. That night I slept on some straw in one 
of the tents, in company with half a dozen 
others, and we were all called to breakfast the 
next morning when the stars were just grow- 
ing dim. We eat our breakfast of bread and 
beef, and pumpkins, with plenty of tea to 
drink, each man helping himself with his 
sheath-knife out of the common stock, and 
dipping his tea out of a capacious bucket in 
his private pint-pot. I had neglected to pro- 
vide myself with any of these things, but the 
cook lent me a knife and cup. We had just 
finished as the sun rose, and the overseer 
came out of his tent, yawning and stretching, 
to set us to work. He asked each of the 
newly-hired men, what they had been accus- 
tomed to do, and according to their answers 
he gave them their task. Some he set to fell 
the trees along the line which was to be 
cleared for the wires, others to cut saplings 
for posts, and the rest to sink holes to receive 
the posts when cut. When it came to my 
turn, he asked me what I could do. I told 
him I didn’t know, that I had never done 
work of any kind. ‘Then you'll be no use 
here, he replied. In the end, however, he 
was persuaded to allow me to try my hand at 
sinking one of the holes, and I was provided 
with a crowbar and shovel for that purpose. 
Those of us destined for this work, then start- 
ed in a body, and after walking about a mile, 
found the places marked by pegs, where the 


holes were to be made. They were to be two 
feet square, and five deep. 1 started at mine 
with a will, and I was rather glad to find that 
my station was at such a distance from those 
on either side of me, that no one could notice 
my awkward movements. I thought it was 
not at all hard work, and had got down more 
than a foot in a very short time, and wonder- 
ed what possible use I should find for the 
crowbar, although one of the men had already 
explained to me its use. But I very soon 
found out, for all this time I had been merely 
removing a superstratum of sand, and it was 
not long before I reached a stratum of solid 
granite. Now came the tug of war: I began 
chipping the granite with the crowbar and 
shovelling it out; but, alas, there were very 
few chips to shovel, and my hands began to 
blister, and my back to feel half broken, added 
to this the sun began to get hot, and I was 
streaming with perspiration. At noon we 
were to repair to a certain rendezvous and 
have dinner, and a ‘spell’ for smoking. When 
the sun had reached the meridian, I felt as if 
I should never get to the bottom of my hole. 
However, my dinner and a pipe refreshed my 
mind, and I began to feel quite hopeful. I 
soon lost this feeling, however, for the harder 
I worked the less results I seemed to produce. 
I was expecting every moment that the over- 
seer would come by to see what I had done, 
but he didn’t come at all that day, and I 
greeted the setting sun at last with a great 
sigh of relief. I was so tired and stiff that I 
could scarcely walk back to the camp, and I 
had nothing scarcely to show for the last five 
hours’ work but blisters; certainly the granite 
was not much the worse. I thought, how- 
ever, I shall do better to-morrow. The next 
morning we went out as before, and [resumed 
my toil; but I found it no better, and I began 
to think ‘Why this useless labor? I am only 
breaking my back for nothing.’ So about 
eleven o'clock in the morning I threw down 
my tools in the hole, and fairly ran away. 
“J was now in poor case indeed, and I had 
not yet acquired that philosophy which ex- 
perience afterwards gave me, the ‘equam 
rebus in arduis mentem, with which I after- 
wards learnt’to solace myself. I said that I 
ran away; if I did not literally do this, at all 
events I walked pretty fast, until I had puta 
considerable distance between myself and the 
piece of ground which I had been attempting 
to pierce. ,Then I reflected that T had left my 
blankets and belongings at the camp. Now, 
although I did not care to face any explana- 
tions, it was necessary that I should go and 
fetch them away, and it was also expedient 
that L should decide as to my next meal and 
night’s lodging. At present I did not know 
how I should obtain either, and had not a 
farthing in my pockets. Nor had I anything 
which I could sell in this my extremity, as I 
had disposed of my watch and chain in Bris- 
bane. I took a roundabout way to the camp, 
so as to avoid the different working parties, 
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and having reconnoitered and found that the 
camp seemed deserted by all save the cook, 
who was occupied in making a damper, I ven- 
tured to the tent where I had left my blan- 
kets. You see, I felt as yet a sense of dis- 
grace and degradation which created a kind 
of false shame. The cook was not surprised 
to hear that I had left the work, as he said he 
had been sure all along that it would not suit 
me. He gave me some dinner, and some beef 
and bread to take with me, as well as a small 
bag of tea and sugar, and a stick of tobacco. 
“Such are the amenities of colonial life, 
and very little importance is attached either 
to the giving or accepting. Hvery man knows 
that he will probably be in want of help him- 
self at some time or other, and he does, there- 
fore, as a matter of expediency, what religion 
teaches us to consider as an act of morality. 
There is of course much kindly feeling at the 


bottom. 
(To be continued.) 
(6 ][V[>—— 
For “The Friend.” 


A Correspondence, (with notes,) between Thomas 


Story and James Logan. 
(Continued from page 246.) 


The foregoing reflections, old-fashioned in 
thesomewhat antique, yet appropriate and feel- 
ing simplicity of the language; old-fashioned 
also in the daily exercise and discipline they 
portray, which have been, in the main, those 
of the Christian in all ages, are yet new, as 
that daily. exercise and discipline must ever 
continue to be; they being as necessary for 
the Christian of the present day as they were 
for him of the olden time. The expressions 
throughout, being “ Prostrate thyself,” &c., 
intended for the writer’s private eye alone, 
are unstudied. Outward prostration is not 
here meant, as indeed is apparent from the 
context, but a spiritual prostration “ before 
the Great Master, as a servant ready and de- 
sirous to perform His holy will.” And as the 
necessity of “waiting on Him in humility to 
know it” is inculcated in the next sentence, 
we are not to suppose, that in the several 
prayers afterwards commended to himself, a 
will-worship without waiting for the spirit of 
prayer was intended. 

“The study and observance of the establish- 
ed order of the creation.” To guard against 
an error as to the meaning here, by which 
at a hasty reading some might suppose J. L. 
to pronounce the study of the works of the 
creation to be “the whole aim and business 
of this life,” it is sufficient to remark the dif- 
ference in the meaning of the words “ observ- 
ance” and “observation ;” the latter would 
have been more liable to this highly objection- 
able sense; but by the “study and observance 
of the established order of the creation,” &c., 
is clearly meant the conforming oneself to the 
will of God, and to the place and office ori- 
ginally ordained by Him for man in His crea- 
tion, “from which mankind is unhappily 
fallen; and this is undoubtedly “the whole 
aim and business of this life.” 

“Cheerful and enlivening hopes.” It may 
perhaps, be safe to say, that much backsliding 
’ results, especially in the earliest stages of 
Christian life, from a want of faith, and of 

cultivating as a duty, a hopeful and cheerful 
view of our spiritual prospects. No state is 
less fruitful of good than that of despondency, 
. and hence the duty, as well as great utility, of 
cultivating a cheerful, hopeful frame, devoid of 
dependence on ourselves, and sustained by 
faith in the Divine Master, without which no 
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progress can be made in best things. Faith 
and hope are hence placed by Paul with 
charity, as chief among religious attainments. 
Few things are more common than for young 
people to shrink, at the commencement of the 
right way, the strait gate, from a deep feeling 
of their weakness, and dread of bringing dis- 
honor to Truth by future backsliding. And 
this want of faith and proneness to discour- 
agement continue in later life to be among 
the most obstinate besetments with which 
we have to contend. Faith in Christ, and 
cheerful hope, not degenerating into false 
security, are therefore here earnestly com- 
mended (by J. L.) as the sovereign antidotes 
to unfruitful slothfulness. 

(The letters which follow are parts of a 
familiar, friendly correspondence, illustrating 
the home and everyday characters of the two 


friends.) 
James Logan to Thomas Story. 
Stenton, near Germantown, 22d 10 ber, 1730, 

I am extremely pleased with thy account 
of the progress of Truth in Scotland. It will, 
I believe, and must prevaileverywhere. Tin- 
dal’s last wicked book will, I imagine make 
very great way for it; for as man has natur- 
ally a propensity to religion, and will have 
some, he will find none other left for him than 
the spiritual. But L apprehend terrible per- 
secution first, which perhaps may be neces- 
sary to render those possessed of ecclesiastical 
power more odious. I mean universally. L 
was much pleased with A. Arscott’s little 
piece, which we, (brother Pemberton and I), 
are reprinting here. Iam, with dear love, 
thy real friend, JAMES Logan. 


“Tindal’s last wicked book.” Dr. Tindal, 
the son of a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, took his degree at All Soul’s College, 
Oxford. During the period of James the 
Second’s efforts to Romanize England, he 
avowed himself a proselyte to Popery. On 
the accession of William and Mary, when 
Deistical ideas began to find their way across 
the channel, Tindal deserted his late-found 


religion, and espoused the fashionable error. 
He began his attacks on Christianity by a 
book entitled “the Rights of the Church,” in 
which he was careful not to expose the full 
extent of his new views, but gained favor by 
his exposures of the slight foundation upon 
which the rights of the established church 
rested, and attacks upon the grasping and 
persecuting spirit of the clergy. He followed 
this up with “Christianity as old as the Crea- 
tion,” in which he aimed a more sweeping 
blow at all the forms of religion comprised 
under that general name. This appears to 
have been a powerfully written work, and 
though tending to land the unwary reader on 
the quicksands of Deism, no doubt opened the 
eyes of many to the want of solid authority 
in the various systems that have claimed an 
exclusive right to the name of the true Church. 
It is interesting to remark, in this and the 
following letter, that T. Story and J. Logan 
were inclined to take a hopeful view of even 
so gloomy a symptom as the irruption of 
Deistical principles, trusting that the gracious 
designs of Providence were the overruling of 
it for good, to the end of destroying the foun- 
dations of previous man-madesystems to make 
the way of true, spiritual religion. 

“A, Arscott’s little piece.” Alexander Ar- 
scott, a friend, of Bristol, (appears to have 


written in reply to Tindal.) 


Thomas Story to James Logan. 

Carlisle, 2d mo, 5th, 1731, 
Things remain well in Scotland, and I hop 
will continue and Friends increase, our meet 
ings being still crowded in Edinburgh, &c 
Attempts have been of late made in Parliamen: 
against some part of the interest of the clergy 
and Friends have. been secretly moving fo 
further ease against their destructive proceed 
ings in the Exchequer, but some particular: 
are given to understand that this time is no 
thought seasonable for anything of that kind 
when so much industry is used to infuse int: 
the populace a jealousy and dislike of the pre 
sent establishment. Yet it plainly appear: 
that many in this nation, of all ranks, ar 
falling in with us in our sentiments respectin; 
the clergy and tithes, and are not remote fron 
our way of thinking, concerning the princi 
ples of Truth we profess, but stumble at wha 
they call our particularities and narrowness 
for which they in their reason cannot account 
nor conceive how these should be a necessary 
effect of that. Tindal’s book or Alexander’ 
I have not seen, but heard of, under as differ. 
ing characters as they arise from springs anc 
views. But why may not the grand adver 
sary of human kind be permitted to advane« 
his whole power and cunning in defence o: 
himself and kingdom, now drawing to a period 
that all nations may see him fully and fairly 
conquered by the power, wisdom, and bright 
ness of the coming and appearance of Michae 
the Prince. These things are no surprise t¢ 
me at all; though, as thou apprehends, it i 
not improbable that some sharp persecutior 
may precede, of which, (if not averted in 
mercy), the clergy of all sorts will be th 
chief instruments, and trumpeters of Satan tc 
the fatal battle. Fatal, I say, not to religion 
but as a final period and demolition of that 
which hath been called so, under various 

shapes, but falsely. Thy sincere friend, 

Tomas StTory. 


The infrequency of communication in those 
days had its effect upon the epistolary style 
by the necessity of saying much in few words 
producing a condensation, which sometime: 
gave rise to obscurity, as in some sentences 
of the above. The “sharp persecution” ap 
prehended by these Friends, seems to have 
died away, leaving us a Society much respect 
ed by the world, and almost daily diminish. 
ing in numbers, through schism and individual 
desertion. Yet the worthy author of the 
above letter, with J. Logan, appears to have 
anticipated that Truth, (more especially that 
prominent and most precious truth which is 
the chief among those given to our fathers t¢ 
preach to the world, the immediate guidance 
and presence of the Holy Spirit in the heart 
of each individual Christian), would and musi 
prevail everywhere, and that speedily; the 
machinations of self-interested priests and o! 
Deists only contributing to the more sudden 
overthrow of its grand enemy, and of hit 
“kingdom, now drawing toa period.” This 
grand truth of the spirituality of religion 
without at least a practical understanding anc 
belief in which, no man can be truly a Chris 
tian; which is, in the belief of the present 
writer, the greatest step in the return tc 
primitive Christianity that has been made 
since Luther, is becoming gradually more and 
more a part of the faith and practice of the 
Christian world; but the view of the Society 
which was its first standard-bearer and herald 
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i been of latter years, 
Story, more and more introverted within 
‘own borders; and there has been less and 
3 of that hopeful and world-subduing zeal 
‘ich animated early Friends. It is certainly 
imewhat saddening to contemplate the scant 
izree in which the hopes of T. Story, rela- 
e to the increase of the Society, have been 
filled, and it gives rise tothe query whether 
yere has not been a too great neglect of our 
ost important mission as a religious Society, 
» spreading of spiritual religion in the world, 
1d too much of a feeling similar to that which 
‘imated the ancient Jews, of these truths 
‘ing committed to us for our own exclusive 
imefit and distinction as a peculiar and sepa- 
‘ce Society, rather than for the advantage of 
‘ankind universally. The question is one 
at must be left to individual sense of respon- 
‘yility. 

(The “ particularities” which appear to have 
“en at that period as well as now, to a 
\msiderable degree a stumbling-block to in- 
‘tirers, will always remain to be such, for the 
tural reason “cannot account” for them, 
‘nor conceive how these should be a neces- 
ory effect” of spiritual religion. Yet were 
‘vere more of the catholic zeal which made 
‘aul willing to be all things to all men that 
‘3 might win souls, these “particularities” 
‘ould more readily be seen to be a badge of 
scipleship, 

1 “The clergy of all sorts will be the chief 
‘astruments,” &c. Though many among those 
’alled clergymen are undoubtedly concerned 
‘hristians, even probably gifted, some of them, 
ta the ministry, yet in so far as they have run 


efore being sent, in this work, as the large 
majority, it is to be feared, are doing, so far 


they are injuring, instead of aiding, the best 
Wf causes: and the clergy of those days, too, 
Were in a persecuting spirit which made them 
‘uly “instruments of Satan.” 


(To be continued.) 
Sees ae 


‘The Eruption of St. Vincent, 4th mo. 27th, 1812. 
A negro boy—he is said to be still alive in 
St. Vincent—was herding cattle on the moun- 
sain side. A stone fell near him, and then 
another. He fancied that other boys were 
pelting him from the cliffs above, and began 
‘shrowing stones in return. But the stones 
fell thicker ; and amony them one, and then 
‘another, too large to have been thrown by 
‘human hand. And the poor little fellow woke 
up to the fact that not a boy, but the moun- 
ttain, was throwing stones at him; and that 
ithe column of black cloud which was rising 
‘from the crater above was not harmless vapor, 
‘but dust, and ash, and stone. He turned, and 
wan for his life, leaving the cattle to their fate, 
‘while the steam mitrailleuse of the Titans— 
‘to which all man’s engines of destruction are 
‘but popguns—roared on for three days and 
nights, covering the greater part of the island 
in ashes, burying crops, breaking branches off 
‘the trees, and spreading ruin ‘from which 
‘several estates never recovered ; and so the 
"30th of April dawned in darkness which might 
be felt.. 

' Meanwhile, on that same day, to change 
_the scene of the campaign two hundred and 
“ten leagues, “a distance,” as Humboldt says, 
ES equal to that between Vesuvius and Paris,” 
“the inhabitants, not only of Caraccas, but of 
Calabozo, situate in the midst of the Llanos, 
over a space of four thousand square leagues, 
_ were terrified by a subterranean noise which 
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and since the time of|resembled frequent discharges of the loudest|have gone unmarked during the general dis. 


cannon. It was accompanied by no shock, 
and, what is very remarkable, was as loud on 
the coast as at eighty leagues’ distance inland; 
and at Caraccas, as well as at Calabozo, pre- 
parations were made to put the place in de- 
fense against an enemy who seemed to be ad- 
vancing with heavy artillery.” They might 
as well have copied the St. Vincent herd-boy, 
and thrown their stones, too, at the Titans; 
for the noise was, there can be no doubt, noth- 
ing else than the final explosion in St. Vincent 
far away. The same explosion was heard in 
Venezuela, the same at Martinique and Gua- 
daloupe ; but there, too, there were no earth- 
quake shocks. The volcanoes of the two 
French islands lay quiet, and left their Eng- 
lish brother to do the work. On the same 
day, a stream of lava rushed down from the 
mountain, reached the sea in four hours, and 
then all was over. The earthquakes which 
had shaken for two years a sheet of the earth’s 
surface larger than half Europe, were stilled 
by the eruption of this single vent. 

The day after the explosion, “ Black Sun- 
day,” gave a proof of, though no measure of, 
the enormous force which had been exerted. 
Righty miles to windward lies Barbadoes. 
All Saturday a heavy cannonading had been 
heard to the eastward. The English and 
French fleets were surely engaged. The sol- 
diers were called out; the batteries manned; 
but the cannonade died away, and all went to 


may. 

One man at least, an old friend of John 
Hunter, Sir Joseph Banks, and others their 
compeers, was above the dismay, and the 
panic which accompanied it. Finding it still 
dark when he rose to dress, he opened (so the 
story used to run) his window ; found it stick, 
and felt upon the sill a coat of soft powder. 
“The voleano in St. Vincent has broken out 
at last,” said the wise man, “and this is the 
dust of it.” So he quieted his household and 
his negroes, lighted his candles, and went to 
his scientific books, in that delight, mingled 
with an awe not the less deep because it is 
rational and self-possessed, with which he, like 
other men of science, looked at the wonders 
of this wondrous world. 

Those who will recollect that Barbadoes is 
eighty miles to windward of St. Vincent, and 
that a strong breeze from E.N.E. is usually 
blowing from the former island to the latter, 
will be able to imagine, not to measure, the 
force of an explosion which must have blown 
this dust several miles into the air, above the 
region of the trade wind, whether into a to- 
tally calm stratum, or into that still higher 
one in which the heated southwest wind is 
hurrying continually from the tropics toward 
the pole. As for the cessation of the trade 
wind itself during the fall of the dust, I leave 
the fact to be explained by more learned men; 
the authority whom I have quoted leaves no 


bed in wonder. On the Ist of May the clocks 
struck six, but the sun did not, as usual in the 
tropics, answer to the call. The darkness 
was still intense, and grew more intense as 
the morning wore on. A slow and silent rain 
of impalpable dust was falling over the whole 
island. ‘The negroes rushed shrieking into 
the streets. Surely the last day was come. 
The white folk caught (and little blame to 
them) the panic, and some began to pray who 
had not prayed for years. The pious and the 
educated (and there were plenty of both in 
Barbadoes) were not proof against the infec- 
tion. Old letters describe the scene in the 
churches that morning—prayers, sobs, and 


crowds. And still the darkness continued, 
and the dust fell. 

dead, who had at least powers of description 
of no common order, telling how, 


coast, he could not find the trees on his o 
lawn save by feeling for their stems. He 
stood amazed not only in utter darkness, but 
in utter silence; for the trade wind had fallen 
dead, the everlasting roar of the surf was 
gone, and the only noise was 
branches, snapped by the weight of the clam- 
my dust. He went in again, and waited. 
About one o’clock the veil began to lift; a 
lurid sunlight stared in from the horizon, but 
all was black overhead. Gradually the dust- 
cloud drifted away; the island saw the sun 
once more, and saw itself inches deep in black, 
and in this case fertilizing dust. The trade 
wind blew suddenly once more out of the clear 
east, and the surf roared again along the 
shore. : 
Meanwhile a heavy earthquake-wave had 
struck part at least of the shores of Barba- 
does. A gentleman on the east coast, going 
out, found traces of the sea, and boats and 
logs washed up some ten to twenty feet above 
high-tide mark : a convulsion which seems to 


wn 


cries, in Stygian darkness, from trembling}i 


doubt in my mind as to the fact.—Kingsley’s 
West Indies. 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 243.) 
Jonathan Evans to Mildred Ratcliff. 

“ Philadelphia, 2nd mo. 14th, 1834. 
“Dear friend Mildred Ratcliff,—I received 
thy letter a few weeks since, and ought to 
have replied to it sooner, but for some months 
past my engagements in the affairs of our re- 
ligious Society have so occupied my time, that 
it has been deferred. Thy late visit to these 
parts has been satisfactory to Friends, and 
t is indeed cause of thankfulness that through 
the goodness of the Shepherd of Israel, thy 
weak bodily frame was enabled to perform 


I have a letter, written by one long since|such an arduous travel, not only as regards 


the natural exposure and fatigue, but the con- 


when he|tinual exercise of spirit which the low state 
tried to go out of his house upon the east of the church must unavoidably occasion. 


The present is a day of deep inward sorrow 
and mourning,—not that there is anything 
outward which is remarkably oppressive and 
distressing, but the want of more sincere close 
indwelling with the Seed of life, manifests 


the crashing of|itself in mere superficial observance of the ac- 


knowledged forms of our holy profession, and 
hence our meeting together for the avowed 
purpose of Divine worship, is often not so 
owned by the Great Master of assemblies, as 
to afford a well-grounded belief that He has 
been honored and adored in that simplicity 
and reverence which is continually due to his 
ever worthy name. We have not had any 
accounts from England for a long time; but 
from those we have had, it appears that many 
of the members of our religious Society there, 
and some in high stations too, are endeavor- 
ing to lessen the! obligations we have always 
believed were incumbent upon us to maintain, 
in a strict adherence to the religious testi- 


monies and practices of our ancient Friends, 
or rather the precepts and example of the 
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primitive believers in the Christian church ; 
and thus gradually taking off the yoke, the 
way will become more broad and open for the 
exercise of the abilities and energies which 
the natural man may acquire, in connection 
with the distinguished circles of polished and 
highly applauded characters of the world. 
But, my dear friend, let us endeavor to abide 
in that lowly, despised littleness and filial 
fear, which have always been the clothing and 
ornament of the Lord’s faithful children, walk- 
ing by the same rule and minding the same 
thing, which He was graciously pleased to 
spread upon our minds in our early tender 
state; and if through unmerited mercy He 
may condescend to preserve us in this tribu- 
latéd path, we shall clearly see that nothing 
of real worth belongs to us, but all praise, 
honor, and power, must ever be ascribed to 
Him who compassionates the weaknesses and 
sufferings of his people. 

“Sarah Emlen and Elizabeth Pittfield are 

_ visiting the families of Friendsin the Northern 
District; and from what I have heard, there 
is reason to hope it may have an awakening 
and beneficial effect.” 

Speaking of the proposed conference of 
Yearly Meetings, he says: “ Our Yearly Meet- 
ing endeavored to act in no other way than 
as light and judgment were afforded ; and be- 
lieving from our feelings, and from undoubted 
evidence, that it was a project got up in the 
will and contrivance of man, we could not 
move until it should please the Great Head of | 
the Church, to go before and lead us on to the 
work. At the same time we had not any 
disposition to condemn the motives of other 
meetings; but leaving them to proceed as 
they might think proper, we hoped they 
should have as much charity as least, as to let 
us alone, until Divine wisdom should clearly 
show us that the business was of his direction, 
Under all these afflictions and discourage- 
ments, a little hope is at seasons revived, that 
the blessed Arm of Omnipotence that has 
hitherto been near, will not suffer us to be 
laid waste, but in his own time will pity those 
that cannot rely upon anything short of his 
heavenly regard. 

“T have little to communicate but a desire 
that through patience and meekness we may 
mutually be preserved unto the end. 

Thy affectionate friend, 
JoNATHAN Hvans.” 


The allusion by M. R. in the following let- 
ter to feeling “(so very poor, stripped and 
worthless,” as to seem “not worth a cent,” 
will not be unintelligible language to those | 
who have known the humbling discipline of 
their chastening Father upon them for their 
refinement, as well as enlargement and pre- 
servation. Such, she says, need not be dis- 
couraged beyond measure, even when the 
poor mind is clothed day and night with the 
garment of mourning, lamentation, and woe. 
For, if the fault be not our own, “ the oil of 
joy” and “the garment of praise” will in due 
time be given. 

Her remark that “the day in which we 
live is a day of trial,” and which is also con- 
firmed by her friend A. J., “that what we 
have had of suffering or of scattering as a So- 
ciety is only the beginning of sorrows:” so 
‘that “where the devastation will end the 
Lord only knows,” has been painfully fulfilled 
in the present generation. What Jonathan 
Evans, Ann Jones, Mildred Ratcliff, and many 


yea and amen forevermore. 


joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 


others felt in dreaded prospect and foretold, 
has been and is realized by some in all the 
Yearly Meetings in this day, and especially in 
that of Philadelphia; which haslong and faitb- 
fully warned of what has now come—the bit- 
ter fruits of the adoption of changes and new 
views—of a modified Quakerism, or by what- 
ever name we may call it—which must ever 
be subversive of the Quakerism of our fathers. 


To Sarah Morris. 
“ 3rd mo. 28th, 1834. 

“My dear and well-beloved Sarah Morris,— 
I little thought when I parted with thee and 
thy precious daughters, that it would have 
been so long before I gave a written proof of; 
my continued attachment, which has not in 
the least degree abated, no, but rather in- 
creased; and I hope will continue to increase 
for my beloved friends in that city: knowing 
there are more reasons than one, why many 
of you feel as bone of my bone; which brings 
not only thou and thine, but some, yea very 
many, sweetly to remembrance in the fellow- 
ship of feeling, and I humbly hope Christian 
love. My not writing more and sooner after 
my return home, has been occasioned from 
other causes than the want of tender regard. 
I have felt so very poor, stripped and worth- 
less, that it has often seemed to me, I was not 
worth a cent: and almost the only sign re- 
maining, that I knew anything of passing 
from death unto life, was because I did and 
do know I love the faithful everywhere. And 
that although there are or may be but few of 
this description, I do above all things desire 
to be one with them; not doubting but that 
for these the dear Master’s promises are all 
So that we need 
not be discouraged beyond measure, when the 
poor mind is clothed, even day and night, 
with the garment of mourning, lamentation 
and woe. Because we know (if the fault be 
not on our part) the time will come, when we 
shall have beauty given for ashes, the oil of 


for the spirit of heaviness. Thus, my dear, 
may we trust in the Lord whilst we have any 
life. For truly the day in which we live isa 
day of trial, a day wherein the signs of the 
times are perhaps as gloomy as ever they 
were! But what of all that? We know the 
truth changeth not; and we can at least some- 
times rejoice in believing that if the Lord be 
for us, we have a claim on the query, ‘Who 
is he that can hurt us?’ 

“Sometime ago I received a letter from our 
beloved Ann Jones; and the same day one 
from our honored and well-beloved Jonathan 
Evans. These letters were truly reviving to 


my poor mind; assuring me I was not alone 
in my apprehensions concerning the state of 
things amongst us as a people. Dear Ann 
writes, it is her fear (as it has been mine all 
along,) that what we have had of suffering or 
of scattering as a Society, is only the begin- 
ning of sorrows. Where the devastation will 
end the Lord only knows. If, not trusting 
in ourselves, we keep in the faith and in the 
Lord even unto the end, we shall be safe ; and 
shall sometimes feel persuaded, that neither 
things past, present, or to come, will be able 
to separate us from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. O what a mercy that this 
is our privilege, even to trust in the Lord. 
May we, my dear sister, strive day and night 
to dwell deeper and deeper in the power of 
an endless life. Thus we shall be preserved 


unto the end, and then meet where partin, 
will be no more. 

“My health has been better for the mos 
part since my return home than for year 
past, and still is tolerable; but since beginnin 
this letter I have felt so poorly that I cai 
hardly finish it. Indeed if that love whic 
has ever lived in my heart towards thee an 
thine, was not stronger than my poor body 
I could not. It is my comfort that I do lov 
the faithful everywhere; and nowhere mor 
than in Philadelphia. For I am bound to ae 
knowledge that my dear friends in that cit 
have oftener reminded me of the Samaritan 
of old, than they of any other place. May 
the Lord bless you and your city accordin 
to his will. Truly I may tell thee, my dear 
friend, my conflicts are many and sometimes 
sore. Yet I hope my trust and confidence are 
in the Lord: having abundant cause to be- 
lieve that in His arm is everlasting strength. 
My dear love is to all enquiring friends as 
though named. I want to write some letters 
to precious ones there, such is my sincere 
attachment to Philadelphia Friends. I must 
ciose this with the renewal of endeared love 
to thee, and all thy precious children. 

Minprep Rarcrirr.” 


(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
MY HOME. 


A thanksgiving to God for a house in the green parish 
of Devonshire. 


Lord thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell, 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather proof, 

Under the sparres of which I lie, 
Both soft and drie ; 

Where thou my chamber for to ward, 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me while I sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my fate, 
Both void of state; 

And yet the threshold of my doore 
Is worn by the poore, 

Who hither come and freely get 

; Good words or meat. 

Like as my parlor, so my hall 
And kitchen’s small; 

A little butterie, and therein 
A little bin, 

Which keeps my little loafe of bread 
Unchipt, unstead. 

Some sticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a fire, 

Close by whose living coals I sit, 
And glow like it. 

Lord I confess too when I dine, 
The pulse is thine, 

And all those other bits that bee 
There placed by thee; 

The worts, the purslain and the messe 
Of water-cresse, 

Which of thy kindness thou hast sent; 
And my content 

Makes those and my beloyed beet 
More sweet. 

Lord, ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
‘That soiles my land, 

And gives me, for my bushel sowne, 
Twice ten to one. 

Thou makest my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day, 

The while the conduits of my kine 
Run cream for wine. 

All these, and better, thou dost send 
Me to this end, 

That I should render for my part 
A thankfulle heart, 

Which fired with incense I resigne 
As wholly thine; 

But the acceptance, that must be, 


My Christ, by Thee. 
R. Herrick,—1661. 


Whose Faith Follow. 
che first glance appear plausible, 


wre closely examined they do not 
is. In the language of a certa 


ourage the disposition to build 


_ agree with the early Friends, 
» are sound,” &c. 


wed that there are any in this 
»uld build their faith upon man a 


found in the whole range of our 


sy and to-day and forever.” 


For “The Friend.” 


Ve sometimes meet with expressions which 


jse expressions, if they contain not error, 
- at least in the neighborhood of it. 
3 class we would assign the following: 
Var be it from me,” says a late writer, “to 


on our forefathers of 200 years ago. If we 
‘a say only the early Friends were sound, 


‘In our apprehension, such language as this 
‘3 no tendency to edification. Can it be be- 


@ persuaded that nothing of this nature can 


erature. Or willit be claimed that the faith 
the apostles and martyrs of the Lord Jesus, 
aether of 200 or 2000 years ago, is not a 
th for the christian ever to follow? “ Whose 
sith follow, remembering the end of their 
mversation, Jesus Christ, the same yester- 


With reference to the second clause of this 
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children of this world. Their language, their 
manners, their aspect, their outward demeanor 
and habit, as their country is different. It has 
seemed meet to Infinite Wisdom to charac- 
terize his people by visible marks, and I am 
bold to say, they will never prosper in true 
religion, according to the extent of his gra- 
cious designs upon them, who violate those 
marks of distinction and respect. The Naza- 
rite is known not only by his temperance, but 
by his exterior appearance.” 


yet when 
stand the 
in writer, 


To 


our faith 


Edible Birds’ Nests. 


The Chondus crispus, or Carrigeen, which 
grows in such vast quantities on the coasts of 
the British Isles, belongs to the rhodosperms, 
though when growing, as it frequently does, 
in shallow tide-pools, exposed to full sunlight, 
its dark purple color fades into green, or even 
yellowish white. When boiled it almost en- 
tirely dissolves in the water, and forms on 
cooling a colorless and almost tasteless jelly, 
which of late years has been largely used in 
medicine as a substitute for Iceland moss. 
Similar nutritious gelatines, which also serve 
for the manufacture of strong glues, are yield- 
ed by other species of rhodosperms, among 
others by the Gracillaria spinosa of the Indian 


therefore 


day who 
lone? We 


approved 


uotation we remark, that if there be those 

our times who undoubtingly believe that 
jany of the carly members of the religious 
‘yciety of Friends were men and women fear- 
g God; that they were a self-denying and 
»oss-bearing people, some of whom in an es- 
scial manner loved not their lives unto death 
aat they might win the crown immortal; 
se say, if there be in this our day any pil- 
tims to a better land, waiting, mourning, 
affering ones, who in favored seasons feel 
nemselves united in spirit to those devoted 
yllowers of the Lord Jesus, who, having 
erved their generation according to the will 
f€ God, are fallen asleep in peace; who shall 
rrohibit such as those to declare that they 
we also building on the same everlasting 
bundation, and building securely too! 

That well-instructed elder, R. Shackleton, 
wrote in 1763, “ When I am led to believe 
‘hat our forefathers in the last century were 
salled to hold forth again in their lives and 
yrinciples that most holy faith (even chris- 
jianity in its purity) which Christ Jesus taught 
‘o his immediate foilowers, and established on 
varth to remain to the end of the world; 
when I ponder that we are the successors in 
the same faith, of those dignified ancestors 
and illustrious sons of the morning of our day, 
and that the same cause is now committed to 
fas, to be maintained in the same spirit and 
by the same power ; I say, when these things 
are brought under my solid reflection Lam at 
times weighed down under a sense of the 
lawful station I am placed in by the wisdom 
tof Providence: even to be a professor of this 
religion of Christ, so that I am ready to say, 
* How dreadful is this place.’” Again he re- 
marks, in allusion tothe unchangeable charac- 
iter of the testimonies into the support of 
which the truth led our forefathers of 200 
‘years ago, and into the continued support of 
‘which the truth still leads their faithful de- 
ee of the present times; (the passage 
. 


is alike excellent for doctrine and beautiful 
ifor expression,) “ He that is not faithful in 
‘the little will not be made ruler over much. 
‘That line is to be observed inviolable which 
‘divides the children of the kingdom from the 
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Ocean, which the Salangana, a bird allied to 
the swallow, is said principally to use for the 
construction of her edible nest. 

The steep sea-walls along the south coast 
of Java, are clothed to the very brink with 
luxuriant woods, and screw-pines strike every 
where their roots into their precipitous sides, 
or look down by thousands from the margin 
of the rock upon the unruly sea below. The 
surf of incalculable years has worn deep caves 
into the chalk cliffs, and here the Salangana 
builds her nest. Where the sea is most agi- 
tated, whole swarms are observed flying about, 
and purposely seeking the thickest wave- 
foam. From a projecting cape, on looking 
down upon the play of waters, may be seen 
the mouth of the cave of Gua Rongkop, some- 
times completely hidden under the waves, 
and then again opening its black recesses, 
into which the swallows vanish, or from which 
they dart forth with the rapidity of lightning. 
While at some distance from the coast the 
blue ocean sleeps in undisturbed repose, it 
never ceases to fret and foam against the foot 
of the mural rocks, where the most beautiful 
rainbows glisten in the constantly rising va- 

ors. 
3 Who can explain the instinct which prompts 
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very tranquil weather ; and even then it could 
not be done, if the rugged roof were not per- 
forated and jagged in every direction. The 
boldest and strongest of the nest-gatherers 
wedges himself firmly in the hollows, or clings 
to the projecting stones, while he fastens 
rotang ropes to them, which then depend four 
or five feet from the roof. To the lower ends 
of these ropes long rotang cables are attached, 
so that the whole forms a kind of suspension 
bridge throughout the entire length of the 
cavern, alternately rising and falling with 
its inequalities. The cave is 100 feet broad, 
and 150 feet long as far as its deepest recesses. 
If we justly admire the intrepidity of the St. 
Kildans, who, let down by a rope from the 
high level of their rocky birth-place, remain 
suspended over a boisterous sea, we must 
needs also pay a tribute of praise to the bold- 
ness of the Javanese nest gatherers. 

As already mentioned, the Salangana builds 
her nest of sea-weeds, which she softens in 
her stomach and then disgorges. During its 
construction new layers, which soon grow 
hard in the air, are continually deposited on 
the margin until it has attained the proper 
size. When gathering time approaches some 
of the pluckers daily visit the cavern to ex- 
amine the state of the brood. As soon as they 
find that most of the young are beginning to . 
be provided with feathers, their operations 
commence. These nests form the first quality; 
those in which the young are still completely 
naked, the second, while those which only 
contain eggs, and are consequently not yet 
ripe, rank third, The nests with young whose 
feathers are completely developed are over 
ripe, black, and good for nothing. All the 
young and eggs are thrown into the sea. The 
gathering takes place three times a year; the 
birds breed four times in the year. In spite 
of these wholesale devastations, their num- 
bers do not diminish; as many of the young 
have no doubt flown away before the day of 
destruction, or other swallows from still un- 
explored caverns may fill up the void. In 
this manner about 50 piculs are annually col- 
lected, which the Chinese pay for at the rate 
of 4,000 or 5,000 guilders (1500 to 1900 dolls.) 
per picul. Each picul contains on an average 
10,000 nests. 

In the interior of the island, in the chalk- 
stone grottos of Bandong, the Salangana also 
breeds, but in far inferior numbers, as here 
the annual collection amounts on an average 
to no more than 14,000 nests. In Sumatra 
and some other islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, bird’s nests are likewise collected, 


the birds to glue their nests to the high dark 
vaults of those deep and apparently inacces- 
sible caverns? Did they expect to find them 
a safe retreat from the persecution of man? 
Then surely their hopes were vain, for where 
is the refuge to which his insatiable avidity 
cannot find the way? At the cavern of Gua- 
gode, the brink of the precipitous coast lies 
eighty feet above the level of the sea at ebb 
tide; the wall first bends inwards, and then 
at a height of twenty feet from the sea, throws 
out a projecting ledge which is of great use 
to the nest-gatherers, serving as a support for 
a rotang ladder let down from the cliff. The 
roof of the cavern’s mouth lies only ten feet 
above the sea, which, even at ebb-tide, com- 
pletely covers the floor of the cave, while at 
flood-tide the opening of the marine grotto is 
entirely closed by every wave that rolls 
against it. To penetrate into the interior is 
thus only possible at low water, and during 


but no where in such numbers as in Java. 
'They are brought to the Chinese market, 
where they are carefully cleaned before being 
offered for sale to the consumer. The addi- 
tion of costly spices render them one of the 
greatest delicacies of Chinese cookery, but as 
for themselves they are nothing better than 
a firm sort of gelatine. 

The Japanese have long been aware that 
these costly bird’s nests are in fact merely 
softened alge. They consequently pulverize 
the proper species of sea-weeds which are 
abundantly found on their own coasts; boil 
them to a thick jelly, and bring them to 
market as artificial bird’s nests. The Dutch 
call it Agar-agar, and make great use of it; 
simple boiling sufficing to convert the dried 
substance into a thick uniform jelly which is 
both nutritious and easy of digestion. 

—Hartwig. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
from the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 226.) 

The sacrifices of obedience which the Lord 
calls for, He always makes a way for: as is 
written, “ When he putteth forth his own 
sheep, he goeth before them.” This, as ap- 
pears, was remarkably verified in the case of 
John Barclay. He not only was enabled 
through submission and willing obedience, to 
know the Shepherd’s voice, but to follow Him. 
And though trials and crosses attended, as 
they always must, the warfare of life, yet the 
promised after-fruits of righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost—the penny 
of peace here, as the earnest of life eternal 
hereafter—are, to such as are willing in re- 
signation and obedience to take up their 
daily cross in all that the Saviour calls unto, 
abundant to compensate for every sacrifice 
made, as well as incite to much encourage- 
ment and thankfulness of heart. It is the 
testimony of the prophet, “Lord, thou wilt 
ordain peace for us: for thou hast wrought 
all our works in us.” It is whole-hearted 
submission and child-like dependence that He 
who ordaineth peace for us, will regard and 
bless. It is the humble and the contrite in 
spirit that the Lord condescends to; and 
where these acceptable oblations are duly 
rendered to Him, such, like “the willing and 
obedient” formerly, shall eat of the good of 
the land. Upon these, their Lord’s blessing, 
like the dew of the morning, as was the case 
with our devoted Author, shall rest bounti- 
fully to the perfecting of holiness in His fear. 


To J. F. M. 
“ Clapham, Fifth month, 1817. 

“T could say much to thee at this time, and 
could tell thee what a precious interval the 
present is more and more felt by me; how 
clearly matters seem daily to open before me, 
as a calm, willing, watchful state is abode 
under ; how hard things are made easy, bitter 
things sweet, and how things that were ex- 
pected to have brought suffering, have yielded 
little else but joy and rejoicing, as ‘a song in 
the night.’ 

“Jt must be an «encouragement to thee, 
and a cause of joy to see how very graciously 
and tenderly I am dealt with day by day,— 
how the task is proportioned to the measure 
of ability afforded,—and when the spark is 
cherished by obedience, and everything that 
tends to damp or check is removed, how an 
increase in strength is experienced—and es- 
pecially what sweet peace is at intervals the 
result. ‘What shall we render to Him,’ for 
all our blessings and benefits; is there any- 
thing too great to sacrifice, or that any of us 
shall withhold? May we become more and 
more learned, more and more deeply taught 
in that best of Jessons, humility ; for without 
this seasoning virtue, the highest attainments 
in religious knowledge, are likely to produce 
nothing short of additional condemnation. 
O ! it is the humbled and contrited spirit that 
is an acceptable sacrifice, and said to be ‘ pre- 
cious in the sight of Him with whom we have 
to do.’ Farewell, Ha 183? 


“1817, Fifth month.—I think I have heard 
a remark, made by some amongst us, tending 
rather to the injury and prejudice of them 
that giveplace to the sentiment,—namely, that 
persons should not let their outward profes- 
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real condition and character. This sentiment 
sounds very well, and perhaps is sound with 
some qualifications. It is however in the 
neighborhood of error; and therefore should be 
cautiously received and acted upon. For, 
verily, the reason why I or any others have 
adopted a strict appearance in dress, address, 
or other particulars, is not that we thought 
ourselves better than those who have not 
found this strictness expedient for them; nor 
is this strictness of profession among men, 
any certain or safe mark of taking up the 
cross of Christ. The cross that we have daily 
to take up, as followers of a crucified Saviour, 
is a spiritual cross, a cross to our appetites, 
passions, affections, and wills. The crucify- 
ing power will, no doubt, after cleansing us 
from all manifest wickedness, cleanse also and 
purify our very thoughts and imaginations, 
our very secret desires and latent motives; 
and amongst these, will it also destroy ‘the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life,’ with all 
the fruits and effects thereof, which have crept 
into, and are so apparent, in the daily con- 
duct of men of the world. Thus, no doubt 
remains with me, but that if we, as a Society, 
were more universally subject to the opera- 
tive and purifying power which we profess to 
beliove in, there would be found more strict- 
ness, even in minor matters than is now seen, 
and greater necessity for circumspection, se- 
riousness, and a continual standing in awe. 
“1817, Fifth month 13th—I have been 
reading and have just finished the journal of 
the life and religious labors of Mary Alexander. 
I have not read very many of the journals of 
deceased Friends, but from those which I have 
read, there has been impressed upon me many 
an instructive lesson. It is in such accounts 
that we gain that treasure of experience, which, 
without books or writings, would be only at- 
tainable by the aged. We see from these 
narratives, at one comprehensive view, the im- 
portance, the value, the object, and the end of 
human life. The travellers whose pilgrimages 
are described, seem to traverse their course 
again under our inspection: we follow them 
through their turnings and windings,—-through 
their difficulties, discouragements,and dangers, 
—through the heights of rejoicing, and depths 
of desolation, to which in youth, in age, in 
poverty, in riches, under all conditions and 
circumstances, they have been subject. From 
these accounts, we learn the many liabilities 
that surround us, and we may (unless through 
wilful blindness) unequivocally discover where 
the true rest and peace is to be found; and in 
what consists the only security, strength, and 
sure standing. O! how loudly do the lives 
and deaths of these worthies preach to us; 
they being dead do indeed yet speak, exhort- 
ing and entreating, that we who still survive, 
may lay hold and keep hold of those things, 
in which alone they could derive any comfort 
in the end. I have accompanied this dear 
friend, as it were, from place to place, and 
from time to time; I have seen her as she 
passed through the changing circumstances 
and events of each revolving year; and can- 
not but observe, that while she followed the 
gentle leadings of Israel’s Shepherd, giving 
up her own to His will, she found such peace 
as encouraged and strengthened her under 
every distress, perplexity and darkness. O! 
it was an unwearied, unshaken belief in the 
being of an infinitely great and gracious 
Master, that enabled her, as it ever has, and 


embrace it, to encounter the buffetings of thi 
enemy, the perils and pains of the body, the ex 
ercises and conflicts of the soul, the uncertain 
ties and exigencies of time, with the same cal 
confidence, and at seasons, even with triumph 
ant joy. Then, dear fellow traveller, dear t¢ 
me in proportion as thou art near to Him wh 
is very tender to us all, I do affectionatel 
salute thee, whoever thou art that reades 
what is here written, whether a relation or 
stranger, young or old, bornin a higher or mor 
humble station,—I affectionately entreat thee 
that thou wouldst weightily lay these thing; 
to heart, whilst it is day unto thee,—whils 
the light, which makes manifest what things 
are reprovable and what commendable, shines 
in thine heart,—whilst the Lord is in exceed. 
ing mercy condescending to care for thee, and 
to plead with thee,—O! lay these things to 
heart. I testify as in the sight of Him who 
sees in secret, who knows thy and my inmost 
thoughts, that there is no other way to real 
rest, amidst the contingencies of time, nor to 
an unfading reward, when this earthly tab- 
ernacle is dissolved, but in obeying Him, who 
said ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life.’ 
Be warned—be prevailed upon, dear reader, 
by one, who acknowledges to thee that he 
himself has been in great depths of wicked- 
ness, through disobedience to the faithful, un- 
flattering monitor, and who has found no 
peace, no deliverance, but through the low 
portal of obedience to the same. By this he 
has been from day to day encouraged and 
strengthened to leave off one evil practice and 
disposition after another, and has been helped 
in some very small degree to put on a better 
righteousness than his own: and he assures 
thee, that thy repentance and thy faith are to 
be measured by thy obedience to this appear- 
ance of Christ within, ‘the hope of glory,’ as 
he is received in his secret visitations, and 
obeyed in his manifested requirings.” 

(To be concluded.) 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

I was now renewedly made sensible what 
is meant by his leading the blind by a way 
they know not; and by the query, Who is so 
blind as the Lord’s servants, and the messen- 
gers whom he sends? I also see it necessary 
to be so; for, till we arrive at this, we are in 
danger of carving for ourselves, and robbing 
God of his glory ; who is never in his proper 
dominion in us, till he becomes our all in all, 
and our whole trust and dependence is on him 
alone, without leaning to our own understand- 
ings. The want of this has marred the work 
on the wheel; and I fear ruined many who 
have begun well, and run well for a season, 
but growing weary of waiting, of poverty, and 
self-abasement, they have let up the active, 
wise, self-sufficient part; and so run out intoa 
multitude of words without life, and yet under 
pretence of great openings. And some have 
become very visionary, and seem, or pretend 
often to be seeing into the state of things, 
where they are and where they go; and yet 
all or too much in the airy, flighty, uncertain 
region, whereof self-activity is uppermost and 
unbridled ; though they seem not fully sensible 
of it, and can scarcely bear to be told of it; 
and all this comes to pass for want of depth 
enough in waiting in the silence of all flesh. 
May the Lord open the eyes of all the well- 
disposed, to see and shun the snares of the 
enemy. For it is not only among young be- 


sion and appearance outstep their inward and/as it does even now, enable all who rightly 'ginners that this is to be discovered, but even 


y 


ong too many that seem far advanced, at 
jst in their own and their friends’ estima- 
ch). 

And I have seen a danger to attend the 
lise humble, careful traveller, when by a cir- 
mspect progress be has been enabled to 
(isfy his brethren of the reality of his 
mmission, and become established in their 
Hods as areal gospel minister. For now if 
is not very careful to lie low before the 
vrd, he may after all make shipwreck of his 
bit; and by giving way to a disposition to 
kek and adorn himself with God’s jewels, 
kay cause dimness to come over that which 
3e shined with clearness and brightness in 
4 through him, when he stood only as the 
lird’s trumpet, and had nothing of his own to 
jjoend upon. Alas! the danger we are in, 
)aen we begin to think we stand ; for then it 
bwwe begin to fall. When we think we have 
vained, Oh! how apt we are to lag behind, 
( fall back. And I have ever found, that 
) nking we are humble, may and often does 
(ove an inlet to spiritual pride. So that it 
‘clear a constant and deep watch is always 
hicessary in every growth and degree of ex- 
‘mience ; for our adversary is exceeding sub- 
2s and goes about, not awhile only, but con- 
ually, seeking whom he may devour, by 
ising an idea of superior experience, greater 
pth of humility, or more stability, than is 
’ others, more authority in the Truth, or 
een a mistaken apprehension of moving more 
harely in the life; as he is to devour by any 
Jher stratagem. For if he can prevail to 
“aw from a single dependence on the Lord, 
‘> matters not how it is effected ; but is very 
‘illing we should persuade ourselves, we are 
Goving only in Divine counsel, for he knows 
mat the more we have of this persuasion if 
sot real, the more secure he has us in his own 
lower. Therefore let all not only get down 
ito the littleness, yea nothingness of self, but 
bide there. Oh! it is a great thing to abide 
aere rightly. For self is apt to be getting 
P again in a kind of disguised, hidden man- 
“er, and that of keeping rightly down is a 
ery great work, and requires many deep 
‘aptisms to attain to it; and he that once be- 
“ins to think he has attained to it, short of 
this, it is very likely that self is beginning or 
‘bout to show its head again. Let us there- 
‘ore look unto the Lord, and trust only in 
sim, not daring to lean to our own under- 
‘tanding.—J. S. ; 

| 


For “ The Friend.” 
- Weare authorized to publish the following 
oxtract from private memoranda of our late 
»yeloved friend, Eleanor W. Maris, penned 
some time before her marriage : 

_ “New York, 12th mo. 2nd, 1855.—I have 
frequently felt during the last few weeks, 
she great need there is for us as a Society, to 
«eep to that plainness and simplicity which 
Friends in early times believed was required 
of them. There are quite a number of mem- 
bers in this city, who appear to think there 
is no harm in having their garments made 
after the changeable fashions of the world. 
‘Quakerism,’ say they, ‘does not consist in 
the cut of a coat.’ True, Quakerism does not 
consist in the cut of a coat; but I do believe 
what where Friends are earnestly concerned 
ito live up to that which is required of them, 
and to carry out our principles as they are so 
ably laid down by some of our ancient wor- 


_THE FRIEND. 


Birthright members may be plain in dress and 
address and still not be good Friends; they 
may attend to these things, and neglect our 
great fundamental doctrines ; but if they fully 
adopt and carry out these great doctrines, 
which I believe are exactly those which were 
believed in by early Christians, they will be 
led into great simplicity, and will feel no de- 
sire to follow fashions of the world, which are 
so continually changing. Oh! that all the 
members of our Society in these parts, were 
possessed of that humility which is so neces- 
sary for the christian, and then how could 
they indulge in such extravagances in dress 
and the furniture of their houses, as some do? 
In this city, where there is so much poverty 
and suffering, in how many ways could their 
surplus money be usefully appropriated.” 


Selected. 

When the love of unity overmasters the 
love of truth—the hope of a safe church is 
gone. The first step from this fatal disturb- 
ance of the true balance is to confound the 
idea of christian unity, with a merely outward 
visible consolidation, and then for the sake 
of maintaining this kind of unity, comes the 
gradual result of mixing truth with error and 
corruption, a mixture in which truth is sure 
to be ultimately precipitated into concealment 
at the bottom, while error and corruption lie 
atop, penetrating everywhere, and making 
the whole mass unsavory to God, and un- 
saving to man.—J. J. Stone. 


Open reproof is better than secret disaffec- 
tion. 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 30, 1872. 


It is a solemn consideration that our ac- 
tions, our words, and even our silent exam- 
ple, may exercise a powerful influence for 
good or for evil; affecting the everlasting 
well-being of some immortal soul. Such a 
consideration should prompt each one to scru- 
tinize carefully and often, whether the watch 
is maintained so that no one may find just 
cause to upbraid us, either now or hereatter, 
for being instrumental in turning him aside 
from the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s com- 
panions. It is a great attainment to have all 
our carriage and conversation so seasoned with 
grace that, by manifestation of the truth, we 
may commend ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God; and it cannot be 
reached but by accepting the loving invita- 
tion of the blessed Saviour of men, ‘“ ‘Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me,” whereby we 
will become clothed with his pure, gentle, for- 
giving and loving spirit, preserving from un- 
just estimates of the actions of others, and 
from undue anxiety to defend our own. 

If we walk in the truth, and perform our 
duty to promote and defend the truth, we 
must expect to incur the enmity and the re- 
proach of those who are unwilling to submit 
to its demands, or acknowledge the gifts or 
authority it may have conferred on others: 
The Jews were offended at Christ, and up- 
braided him with being a cGarpenter’s son, 
though they could not but acknowledge the 
wisdom with which He taught; and the 
apostle declares “All that will live godly in 


thies, their exterior will bear witness thereof. 


$ 


Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution,” But 
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where the true hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness are kept up, they will draw the soul 
near to the Source of light and strength, and 
the opposition encountered and the trials en- 
dured will incite to seek with increased earn- 
estness for a firm establishment on that foun- 
dation which cannot be shaken. 

Were not the unregenerate heart at enmity 
with the Spirit of Christ striving with it, self- 
interest might prompt unrelaxed vigilance 
over the character of our thoughts, words 
and actions; for it is a serious reflection that 
though the memory may lose hold of these, 
as they occur day by day, yet they are im- 
perishably graven on the mind, and will be 
recalled at some future period, either in this 
world or in that which is to come. There 
are few, we apprehend, who have not at some 
time experienced the evidence which renders 
it more than probable, that an impression 
once made on the mind is never obliterated. 
It may be corrected, or it may be overlaid by 
others, so as to pass from notice; but it is 
stored away in some mental recess, to be re- 
produced at a future time, when something 
occurs to unfold the leaves of our past life and 
bring to sight again what has long been buried 
in oblivion, and restore the consciousness of 
former trains of thought, with all the distinct- 
ness of the original. Some accidental sound, 
some long lost scene, some tone of voice, even 
some peculiar odor may, with electric swift- 
ness and truthfulness, connect the present with 
the forgotten past, and like the light of the 
sun on the plate of the photograph, bring out 
former impressions in all their pristine colors. 

If this be so, and there is no reason to 
doubt it, of what incalculable importance is 
it that we should be brought under the trans- 
forming, saving power of the gospel; that 
thus our pride should be brought low, our 
prejudices removed, our rough nature polish- 
ed, and the inextinguishable glow of christian 
love diffuse its warmth and brightness through- 
out our daily life, that so nothing should be 
inscribed on the tablet of memory that may at 
a future day awaken the sigh of compunction, 
or clothe the spirit with sorrow at the revived 
recollection of words or deeds, perhaps long 
since consigned to what we may have consid- 
ered the dead past. If the apostle says truly 
that those who abide in Christ ought also to 
walk as He walked, then it is our duty to 
keep constantly in view that we are to aim 
at perfection, in our measure ; to make it the 
object of our life-long struggle, and our growth 
towards it the test of our preservation in that 
life which is hid with Christ in God, whereof 
we will have the witness in ourselves. All 
the true born sons of our Father who is in 
heaven, must walk by the same rule and mind 
the same thing, and however varied their dif- 
ferent allotments may be, however many and 
sore their trials, either on account of their 
own deficiencies or in the part they are 
called to for the defence of. the truth, the 
apostolic advice is applicable to them, “Do 
all things without murmurings and disput- 
ings ; that ye may be blameless and harmless, 
the sons of God without rebuke, in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse nation, among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world; hold- 
ing forth the word of life.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
ForriGn.—The London Daily Telegraph says, that 


Lord Granyille’s second note with regard to the Ala- 
bama clairas, has been delivered to the United States 


see eee 
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THE FRIEND. 


Minister. It does not recede from the position taken 
in the first note, and reiterates the repudiation of the 
claims for indirect damages, but proposes that counter | 
cases on both sides be lodged with the Geneva Board of 
Arbitration, on a prescribed date, without prejudice to 
the position taken with regard to indirect damages. 

Unusually severe gales have prevailed on the Atlan- 
tic, causing a number of marine disasters to vessels in 
the trade between England and America. 

A great sensation was caused in the House of Com-/ 
mons on the 19th, by the introduction of Sir Charles} 
Dilke’s resolution to investigate the expenses of the 
Crown. In the face of strong opposition, Dilkes suc- 
ceeded in reading his resolution and then supported it 
in a speech. He was replied to by Prime Minister 
Gladstone, who contradicted some of the statements of 
the mover and urged the House on every ground to re- 
ject the motion. When the House divided, there were 
for the motion 4, against it 274. 

On the 21st inst., a driving snow storm prevailed in 
London, the city was enveloped in a dense fog, and at 
1.30 Pp. m., the day was as dark as at midnight. 

Queen Victoria left England on the 24th for Berlin, 
via Paris, and arrived at Cherbourg at noon, It was 
her intention to proceed at once to Berlin from Paris. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived at Rome 


on the 24th. 

London, 3d mo. 25th.—Consols, 92%. U. S. sixes, 
1862, 92%; ten-forties, 893. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 1ld.; Orleans, 11} a 
1lid. 

Owing to the renunciation by France of the commer- 
cial treaty with England, the members of the Left in 
the National Assembly have determined to favor the 
tax on raw materials. The passage by the Assembly 
of the bill imposing such taxes is therefore certain. 

Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador to France, has 
notified President Thiers that England cannot modify 
her customs duties on the commodities of France dur- 
ing the year that the commercial treaty between the 
two nations remains in force. 

On the 22d inst., the galleries of the Assembly were 
crowded with spectators in expectation of debate on the 
Catholic petitions which had been postponed to that 
day. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, rose to open the 
discussion, but yielded to President Thiers, who ad- 
dressed the Assembly, and urged further postponement 
of the debate. He deprecated discussion, which he de- 
clared could not by any possibility serve the interests 
of the Holy See. After hearing Thiers’ appeal Dupan- 
loup declined pressing the debate, and the Assembly 
passed to the consideration of other matters. 

The Minister of the Interior asks a large increase in 
the appropriation for the support of the police, whose 
numbers have been greatly augmented. 


The taxes established within the last few months 
have produced 500,000,000 franes, which exceeds the 
estimate by 30,000,000 francs. The government is now 
willing to postpone the debate on the proposition to tax 
raw materials until after the recess. 

The English and Spanish ambassadors have expressed 


to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs the deep re- 
egret felt by their respective governments at the recent 
change in the commercial policy of France. 

The German Emperor William completed his seventy- 
fifth year on the 22d inst. 

The town council hall and the celebrated Academy 
of Art at Dusseldorf, were destroyed by fire on the 20th, 


involving the destruction of a great number of valuable 
works of art. 

A decree of the Russian government re-opens Sebas- 
topol as a commercial and military harbor, with the 
fortifications restored. 

A Petersburg dispatch says: Catacazy was received 
very coolly by the Emperor and Prince Gortschakoff. 
It is reported that the ex-Minister is about to quit offi- 
cial life and betake himself to journalism. 

The Spanish government has appointed Admiral de 
Barnarde as Minister to the United States, in place of 
Lopez Roberts, relieved. King Amadeus has sent the 
Collar of the Golden Fleece to the Count of Flanders. 
This collar is the same one which Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella gave to Columbus when he was made a Knight of 
the Order. 

The doors of the last Protestant chapel in Madrid 
have been closed. 

The workmen in the mines of the Rothschilds, at 
Wiltkowitz, in Moravia, enraged at the non-payment of 
their wages, attacked the office of the superintendent ; 
gaining entrance, they burst open the safe and {appro- 
priated its contents ; then demolished the building. The 
soldiers were called out and fired on the rioters; four 
were killed and fifty wounded. The mines are now 
guarded by the military. 


The late Mexican advices report successive defeats 


‘of the revolutionists by the government forces. All the 


Mexican papers express the belief that the revolution 
is a failure, although they differ as to the proper policy 
of the government. 

The annual budget of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was laid before the House of Commons on 
the 25th inst. The total public debt is £792,740,000. 
Receipts for the financial year 1872-73 are estimated at 
£74,915,000, including from customs, £20,250,000; ex- 
cise, £23,250,000; stamps, £10,000,000; assessed taxes, 
£2,250,000; income tax, £10,000,000 ; post-office, £470,- 


| 000 ; postal telegraph, £750,000 ; crown lands, £400,000; 


miscellaneous, £325,000. 

The total expenditures for the same period are esti- 
mated at £71,313,000; including interest and manage- 
ment of debt, £26,250,000; consolidated fund charges, 
£2,000,000 ; army, £15,000,000 ; navy, £9,500,000; civil 
service, £10,500,000; collection of revenue, £2,500,000 ; 
post-office, £2,500,000; postal telegraph, £500,000; 
abolition of purchase, £1,000,000; packet service, £1,- 
000,000. The Chancellor recommended that the duties 
on coflee and chicory be reduced fifty per cent., and 
that two pence per pound be taken off the income tax. 

Unitep Srares.—Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 427, including 94 
deaths from small pox, 56 of consumption, and 40 in- 
flammation of the lungs. 

The total imports of merchandize during 1871, 
amounted to $572,509,314, specie valtie; the exports 
during the same time consisted of merchandize $460,- 
331,614, and specie and bullion $65,632,342: leaving 
an adverse balance of $46,545,358. 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi has decided that 
payments by railroads to the State during the war, in 
confederate money, were illegal, and the indebtedness 
must be paid in U.S. currency. The roads owe large 
sums to the State. 

The United States Senate, by a vote of 35 to 13, have 
agreed to put tea and coffee on the free list. 

The bark Germini arrived at Philadelphia on the 
20th, from Foochew, China, laden with 14,000 packages 
of carefully selected teas. It is stated that this is the 
first tea ship that has arrived at the port of Philadel- 
phia for thirty years. The supplies of tea have been 
obtained from New York, and latterly to some extent, 
from San Francisco by railroad. 

A full and detailed report of pork packing in the west 
is published. The total number packed was 4,868,448, 
against 3,695,251 last year. Average weight of hogs, 
2272; yield of lard per hog, 39} pounds. The increase 
in the crop is 30 4-9 per cent., and the increase in lard 
is 28} per cent. 

The balance in the U.S. Treasury at the close of 
business on the 23d inst., consisted of $10,033,076 cur- 
rency, and $119,042,747 in coin. 

The published census for 1870 gives the U. States a 
total population of 38,558,371. Pennsylvania, 3,521,951. 
Philadelphia, 674,022. Philadelphia contained 183,- 
624 persons of foreign birth, including 96,698 natives 
of Ireland, and 50,746 Germans. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 25th inst. New York.—American gold, 109%. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 1868, 112$; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 107. Superfine flour, $6.25 a $6.70; 
finer brands, $6.80 a $11. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.55; red wheat, $1.70; amber, $1.73 a $1.75; white 
Michigan, $1.80. West Canada barley, $1.10. Oats, 
533 a 58 cts. Western mixed corn, 703 cts.; yellow, 72 
ets. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 23 a 23} ets. for uplands 
and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75; finer 
brands, $6 a $10.50. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.73 a 
$1.75; amber, $1.75 a $1.76. Rye, 88 cts. Yellow 
corn, 66 a 67 cts. Oats, 52 a 55 cts. Canvassed hams, 
13 cts.; city-smoked do., 11 a 12) cts.. Lard, 9 a 9} ets. 
Clover-seed, 9 a 93 cts. Timothy, $3 per bushel. About 
2050 head of cattle were sold at the Avenue Drove- 
yard, extra sold at 7 a 8} cts. per lb. gross; fair to 
good, 63 a 7 cts., and common 4a 5 cts. About 15,000 
sheep sold at 9 a 9% cts. per lb. gross for choice, 84 a 9 
cts. for fair to good, and 7 a 8 cts. for common. Hogs 
sold at $6.75 a $7.75 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.— 
Pennsylvania wheat, $1.80. White and yellow corn, 
64 cts. Western oats, 51 a 53 ets.; southern, 53 a 57 
cts. Cincinnati.—Family flour, $7.50 a $7.80. Red 
wheat, $1.71 a $1.73. Corn, 45 a 47 ets. Oats, 38 a 42 
cts. Lard, 83a 83 cts. Chicago.—Extra spring flour, 
$6.50 a $7. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.19%. No. 2 corn, 
372 cts. No. 2rye, 70 cts. Lard, 8} cts. Milwaukie. 
—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.28; No. 2, $1.213. No. 2 
mixed corn, 39} cts. No. 2 oats, 313 cts. No. 2 barley, 
58 cts. No. 1 rye, 673 cts. Detroit—Amber Michigan 
wheat, $1.57; No. 1 white, $1.61; extra, $1.66. No.1 
corn, 493 cts. Oats, 40 cts. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. | 


The Faculty are prepared to receive applications f 
the admission, free of charge for Board and Tuition, | 
a small number of students, members of the Society 
Friends, and in circumstances to justify the extensi: 
of such aid. 

The next Term will open 9th mo, 11th, 1872. 

Address, SamuEL J. GuMMpERE, Presiden: 
Haverford College, Penna, 


WANTED. 


A Friend as Principal of Germantown Preparati 
Meeting School. Apply to 
Alfred Cope, Germantown. 
Samuel Morris, Olney. 
James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 
Jane E. Mason, Franklin Institute, Philada 
Mary R. Haines, No. 926 Spruce St., do. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


Wanted, a teacher in the classical department’of tl 
Friends’ Select Schools, upon the opening of the Fa 
term in the 9th month next, 

Application may be made to 

James Whitall, 410 Race St., 
Edward Maris, M. D., 127 South Fifth St 
Geo. J. Seattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


“An Exposition of the Faith of the Religious § 
ciety of Friends, commonly called Quakers, in the fu 
damental Doctrines of the Christian Religion: Pri 
cipally selected from their Early Writings. To whi 
is added, at the Author’s request, An Historical Intr 
duction to the Memoir of George Fox, in Frienc 
Library, Vol. I, by Thomas Evans.” 

The above work, commonly called Evans’s Expo: 
tion, being out of print in this country, one hundr 
and fifty copies of an edition published in Englar 
have been imported, and are now for sale at Frienc 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. Pri 
80 cts. per copy. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of Haverford Scho 
Association will be held at the Committee-room 
Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Secon 
day, 4th mo. 8th, 1872, at 3 o’clock, Pp. Mm. 

Puirie C. Garrett, Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of Penmanship, Grammar, & 
in the Girls’ department. Apply to 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple, Del. Co., Penn. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session opens on Second-day, the 29 
of Fourth month. Parents and others intending to set 
children to the Institution, will please make applic 
tion, as early as they conveniently can, to AAR 
SHARPLEsS, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. ( 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasur 
304 Arch St. Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to tal 

charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm co 

nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pz 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort: 
ineton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may | 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


_ Marrinp, Tenth month 12th, 1871, at Friends’ Mee 
ing-house, Hickory Grove, Iowa, PEARSON, son of Jol 
and Miriam B. Thomas, to Saran, daughter of Isa 
and Lydia N. Walker, all of the above place. 

; , Second month 15th, 1872, at Friends’ Mee 
ing-house, Mansfield, N. J., Joserpu K., son of Am 
Evens, of Marlton, to ExizABeru, daughter of Charl 
Wright, of the former place. 


PRPS RAI AA we 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


